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IMPORTANT!  PLEASE  READ. 

The  editors  of  the  Register  have  decided  that  the  time  has  passed  when  we  can 
be  lenient.  We  honestly  feel  that  we  have  been  more  than  fair  in  rewarding 
conscientious  contributions.  After  the  second  issue  we  promoted  every  one  who  had 
had  anything  printed,  to  the  staff,  hoping  that  they  would  be  goaded  to  greater 
levels.  Less  than  half  a dozen  have  lived  up  to  expectations.  We  can  never  depend 
upon  material,  but  instead  must  hope  and  pray  that  we  “get  the  breaks.” 

Last  year,  much  was  said  about  the  lethargy  and  indifference  of  the  lower  classes, 
especially  Class  II.  Personally,  I think  that  last  year’s  staff  was  “sitting  on  top  of 
the  world”  in  comparison  with  our  position.  Now,  that  same  Class  II  is  Class  I and 
less  than  six  of  them  can  be  depended  upon  to  submit  any  article,  let  alone  an 
acceptable  one.  The  lower  classes  have  responded  nobly;  we  thank  them;  but  we 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  senior  s’  interest. 

However,  I have  digressed  from  my  original  idea.  Several  of  the  editors  ap- 
pointed in  the  third  issue  submitted  articles  for  the  fourth  which  were  rejected. 
Their  names  were  not  dropped,  and  they  evidently  thought  that  their  position  was 
secure,  for  they  did  not  make  even  an  attempt  to  break  into  this  issue.  Accordingly, 
we  have  made  several  declarations  in  hope  of  spurring  some  of  our  more  indifferent 
classmates  to  more  good  attempts.  A sincere  effort  within  the  next  month  will  be 
necessary  in  order  to  insure  official  membership  on  the  Register  staff. 

Many  times  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  this  is  your  Register.  I know  that  the 
majority  of  you  are  inclined  to  sneer  and  forget  that,  but  a little  serious  thought 
will  prove  this  assertion  true.  Any  friend  in  another  school  will  always  tell  you  how 
good  or  how  poor  your  magazine  was.  Seldom  does  he  say  the  Register.  He  calls  it 
your  magazine.  Remember  that. 

I wish  I could  have  this  article  printed  in  red  ink  and  capital  letters,  because  I 
really  think  it  should  be  read,  reread,  and  its  plea  acted  upon.  Please  write,  write, 
and  write  some  more. 

— F.  A.  Regan,  ’37. 


H.  M.  S.  PINAFORE 

The  Boston  Public  Latin  School  Glee  Club  presented  an  outstanding  performance 
of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan’s  operetta  II.  M.  S.  Pinajore  on  Friday  night,  April  9,  at  the 
School  Auditorium.  The  actors  and  male  actresses  had  worked  hard,  having  rehearsed 
since  November,  and  the  presentation  testified  to  that  work.  Credit  is  due  Mr.  Burke, 
the  Assistant  Director  of  Music  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools  and  the  producer  of  the 
operetta,  and  Mr.  Gordon,  the  stage  director. 

Mr.  Gordon  had  said  that  he  would  be  satisfied  if  the  school  would  support  the 
play.  He  must  have  been  content,  for  the  Hall  was  filled  to  capacity,  mostly  by 
pupils  of  the  school. 

The  piece  was  an  artistic  success  as  well  as  a financial  triumph.  All  the  parts 
w'ere  played  well.  Worthy  of  especial  note,  however,  were  Robert  MacMaster  as 
Sir  Joseph,  Harry  Von  Bergen  as  Captain  Corcoran,  Russell  Robinson  as  Dick  Dead- 
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eye,  and  Dexter  Nichols  as  the  Boatswain.  The  best  “female”  voice  was  that  of 
Romeyn  Lippman  as  Cousin  Hebe,  but  Vincent  Strout  acted  very  well  as  Little 
Buttercup,  and  Stephen  Donaldson,  who  as  Josephine  was  so  convincingly  made  up 
that  one  of  the  cast  mistook  “her”  offstage,  had  no  trouble  in  reaching  “her”  highest 
notes.  John  Devlin,  in  the  character  of  Ralph  Rackstraw,  Richard  Lurie,  the  Boat- 
swain's mate,  the  chorus  of  Sir  Joseph's  “sisters  and  his  cousin  and  his  aunts,”  and 
Captain  Corcoran's  crew  all  acted  and  sang  well. 

Although  all  the  scenes  were  done  well,  we  select  the  “Bell  Trio”  as  being  out- 
standing. Sir  Joseph's  monacle-twirling  occasioned  many  laughs,  and  his  dancing 
with  Josephine  many  more. 


— HIGH  NOTES  — 


Lerner,  the  “mad  photographer,”  got  on  the  cast's  collective  nerves  by  snapping 
a picture  at  every  opportunity. 

j}c  ;fc  if: 

“Little  Buttercup's”  sausages  were  real.  They  were  missing  after  the  perform- 
ance. 


One  of  the  ushers  brought  out  the  spirit  of  the  operetta  by  presenting  Josephine 
with  a bouquet  of  flowers. 

% if:  ^ ^ 


One  fan  letter  was  received.  It  was  addressed  to  Rackstraw  and  written  by  a 
lady  fair. 

The  scenery  in  back  was  so  close  to  the  wall  that  one  false  move  by  a tar 
would  have  knocked  it  over. 

% 4:  Jje 


Robert  E.  MacMaster  mysteriously  appeared  on  the  programs  as  R.  Ellsworth 
MacMaster. 


Captain  Corcoran  appeared  with  a mandolin  on  one  scene,  but  modestly  de- 
clined to  play  it. 

* * * * * 


Corson,  the  chief  usher  for  the  night,  wore  a tuxedo.  The  other  ushers  wore 
carnations  and  self-conscious  expressions. 


— Everett  J.  Daniels,  '37. 


LATIN  SCHOOL  BOYS  ARE  BETTER 

“Read  the  first  three  acts  for  tomorrow,  boys.”  A moan  from  the  rear,  but  no 
complaints.  A scene  in  the  Latin  School. 

“We’re  behind  schedule,  I’d  like  to  have  you  read  the  first  two  acts  for  to- 
morrow.” Complaints  galore.  Cat-calls.  Laughs.  A scene  in  X-Y-Z  High  School. 

Perhaps  the  comparison  is  slightly  exaggerated,  but  it  serves  the  purpose  very 
well  and  makes  a fitting  introduction  for  my  subject,  which  is  important  to  many  of 
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the  boys  in  the  school.  Summer  is  fast  approaching  (believe  it  or  not)  and  with 
summer  comes  the  closing  of  school  Hundreds  of  able-bodied  boys  are  given  the 
whole  day  free,  and  the  vast  majority  of  them  would  welcome  a chance  to  earn  some 
money  either  for  “pin  money”  or  “to  help  the  folks.”  We  of  the  Latin  School  feel 
that  no  one  excels  us,  and  we  are  going  to  try  to  prove  it. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  used  to  “tough”  assignments.  No  one  ever  accused 
the  Latin  School  of  being  easy,  and  we  honestly  feel  that  any  business  man  can  be 
assured  of  more  work  and  less  complaining  from  a Latin  School  boy  than  from  most 
others. 

In  the  second  place,  we  wish  to  put  down  an  erroneous  supposition  that  seems 
to  be  prevalent.  Somewhere  the  idea  sprang  up  that  every  one  who  goes  to  the 
Latin  School  is  a “sissy”.  We’re  proud  of  the  fact  that  we're  more  “civilized,”  but 
many  a school  will  admit  that  we’re  not  “sissies.”  Hand  work  is  far  from  below 
us,  and  we  11  stand  up  under  “work”  just  as  well  as  anyone  else. 

In  the  third  place,  we  need  less  disciplining.  “Wise  guys”  are  not  tolerated 
in  the  Latin  School,  and  our  pupils  realize  more  vividly  than  do  most  that  a boy 
must  be  a “gentleman”  to  succeed  in  life. 

How  any  man  can  honestly  refute  our  arguments  we  do  not  know,  and  we  ask 
each  pupil  to  do  his  part  by  showing  our  claims  to  some  person  who  is  considering 
hiring  some  youths  for  part-time  and/or  summer  work. 

--F.  A.  Regan,  ’37. 


APOLOGIES  TO  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE 


Latin  School’s  a stage 

And  all  the  boys  and  masters  merely 
players; 

They  have  their  exists  and  their  en- 
trances; 

And  each  student  in  his  time  plays  many 
parts, 

His  acts  being  the  seven  ages.  At  first 

The  knickerbockered  boy, 

Creeping  with  trembling  heart  toward 
school. 

And  then  the  pupil  with  boastful  pride, 
Somehow  a member  of  Class  Five. 

And  then  the  cadet  with  superior  smile, 
Jealous  of  grades,  sudden  and  quick  in 
recitations, 

Seeking  the  bubble  reputation,  even  in  the 


Latin  class. 

And  then  the  Greek  room, 

The  horror  of  all  third  class  students, 
Full  of  the  Attic  Greek  of  Xenophon. 
And  so  he  plays  his  part.  The  sixth  stage 
shifts 

Into  the  wise  second  classman, 

With  garnished  suit  so  clean  and  neat, 
Wending  his  way  with  uplifted  nose  and 
Disdainful  stare  at  the  Sixth  Class  babies. 

Last  scene  of  all,  that  ends 
This  strange,  eventful  history,  is  the  Col- 
lege Entrance  Boards, 

Sans  thought,  sans  wit,  sans  sense, 
sans  everything. 


—R.  V.  H.,  ’41. 
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THE  JUNKMAN 


The  wind  whizzed  clearly  by  old  Sam's 
head,  as  he  sped  along  the  level  road  in 
his  new  coupe.  As  he  drove,  he  hummed 
softly  with  contentment  and  leaned  back 
in  the  comfortable  upholstery  of  the  seat. 
It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  there  had  been 
no  seat  to  lean  back  on,  but  then,  Sam 
didn’t  like  to  think  of  those  days.  With 
a determined  shake  of  his  head,  he  turned 
to  other  thoughts  and  began  to  whistle 
the  latest  hit  tune. 

The  housewives  of  Clancy  Street  were 
accustomed  to  set  their  watches  by  the 
sound  of  old  Sam's  voice.  His  daily  cry, 
“Junk,  ...  I buy  junk”,  was  by  no 
means  unpleasant  as  it  floated  up  from 
the  gaudily  bedecked  wagon  on  which  he 
sat.  Every  one  admitted  that  Sam’s  voice 
had  a fine  ring  to  it,  and  he,  of  course, 
was  not  averse  to  taking  advantage  of 
their  fancy.  His  little  wagon  not  only 
boasted  the  remnants  of  the  flags  of 
twelve  nations,  but  was  also  the  proud 
possessor  of  three  cowbells  which  blended 
harmoniously  with  his  voice. 

To  the  children  of  the  Clancy  Street 
neighborhood,  the  sight  of  the  wagon  and 
its  accompanying  cry  of  “Junk — I buy 
junk,”  was  a welcome  sight.  They  ran 
after  the  rickety  cart  with  happy  shouts 
and  tried  to  imitate  the  old  man’s  voice. 
This,  however,  was  not  easy;  Sam,  you 
see,  had  transformed  the  cry  of  his  trade 
into  something  resembling  the  Muezzin’s 
call  to  prayer,  and  the  cadence  of  its  rise 
and  fall  was  not  easily  mimicked. 


Sam’s  income  was,  at  best,  scanty;  but 
he  was  not  unhappy.  The  elements  nour- 
ished rather  than  destroyed  the  old  man’s 
vigor,  and  he  had  not  known  a day’s  sick- 
ness in  his  life.  He  prided  himself  on  his 
punctuality,  and  it  was  only  the  fiercest 
weather  that  kept  him  from  hitching  his 
horse,  whose  sides  were  so  hollow  that 
they  seemed  to  meet,  to  the  little  wagon. 
Thus,  it  was  his  habit  to  be  up,  before 
the  dawn,  and  as  soon  as  the  sun’s  rays 
were  reflected  by  the  window  panes,  he 
would  open  his  mouth  and  send  his  lusty 
call  pealing  to  the  rooftops,  “Junk — I buy 
junk.” 

For  15  years  he  had  been  in  that  trade, 
and  he  probably  would  have  continued 
for  fifteen  more,  were  it  not  for  Mrs. 
Taney.  Mrs.  Taney  was  an  old  woman 
who,  many  insisted,  should  have  been 
shipped  away  to  the  state  hospital  long 
ago  instead  of  being  allowed  to  live  with 
a scrawny  black  cat  in  her  decrepit  flat. 
The  gossips  told  many  stories  about  the 
old  woman.  They  said  that  she  had  been 
a world-famous  actress,  and  talked  with 
awe  of  a tangled  love  affair  and  a broken 
heart.  About  all  that  was  really  known, 
however,  was  that  she  received  a small 
monthly  allowance  from  the  Government 
and  managed  to  subsist  on  it.  She  both- 
ered no  one  and  would  probably  never 
have  spoken  to  the  junk  dealer,  had  not 
her  cat  fallen  sick  and  required  medical 
aid.  Then  it  was  that  she  summoned  old 
Sam  into  her  humble  abode,  and  gather- 
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ing  together  a pile  of  antique  brass, 
timidly  offered  him  the  lot. 

“Veil,”  the  old  man  said,  “maybe  I 
could  give  you  two  dollars,  but  even  denn 
I'm  losing  money.”  This  was  a hard  busi- 
ness. and  every  penny  counted. 

“But,”  the  old  lady  faltered,  “what  I 
need  is  three  dollars,”  and,  then,  seeing 
that  there  was  no  hope,  she  had  surren- 
dered the  metal.  With  a grimy  hand,  Sam 
had  counted  out  the  money  in  silver, 
and  flinging  the  junk  into  a sack,  had 
resumed  his  way. 

At  night,  Sam  was  wont  to  go  over  the 
day's  receipts  before  carting  them  away 
to  be  sold,  and  thus  it  was  that  he  hap- 
pened to  notice  the  little  tin  box.  It  was 
oblong  in  shape,  not  very  large,  and  the 
tattered  remnants  of  the  velvet  which  still 
clung  to  the  sides,  signified  better  days. 
He  would  have  passed  it  on  without  an- 
other thought,  had  not  a rattling  sound 
issued  from  within,  which  caused  him  to 
pry  it  open.  The  old  man  had  gasped  a 
bit  when  he  saw  the  contents,  but  not  for 
a moment  did  he  doubt  the  authenticity 
of  the  sparking  jewels  which  lay  within. 
He  knew  that  fortune  had  come  his  way 
and  lost  no  time  in  taking  advantage  of  it. 
So,  it  came  about  that  the  housewives  of 
Clancy  Street  waited  in  vain  to  set  their 
watches,  and  the  little  children  missed 
the  familiar  clatter  of  the  little  wagon 
with  its  twelve  assorted  flags.  Sam  had 
sold  his  meagre  possessions  and  bought  a 
ticket  which  took  him  to  milder  climes. 
* * * 

Sam  stopped  whistling  the  latest  hit 
song.  He  stopped  because  he  did  not  like 
jazz,  and  also  because  the  melody  insisted 


on  straying.  Once  it  had  strayed  so  much 
that  he  caught  himself  whistling  a tune 
reminiscent  of  more  meagre  days.  It  was 
a plaintive  tune,  not  without  melody,  and 
might  rather  have  issued  from  an  eastern 
flute  than  from  the  mouth  of  a man  riding 
in  a prosperous-looking  coupe.  Sam  real- 
ized this  and  resolutely  closed  his  mouth. 
He  shouldn't  sing  as  he  drove,  anyhow. 
He  had  been  driving  only  a week  and  still 
needed  all  his  faculties  to  keep  the  wheel 
under  control.  Ahead,  for  instance,  was  a 
railroad  crossing,  and  one  needed  to  be 
careful  about  those  things,  especially  with 
a train  coming  around  the  corner,  full 
steam.  Now,  what  was  it  the  agent  had 
told  him  about  the  clutch  and  the  brake? 
He  always  was  slow  to  do  things  when 
there  was  need  for  hurry,  and  there  cer- 
tainly was  need  for  hurry  now.  That  train 
was  coming  very  fast,  and  he  should  not 
have  tried  to  beat  it  to  the  crossing  . . . 

* * * 

The  morning’s  newspapers  made  little 
fuss  over  the  accident.  It  was  but  one  of 
many  similar  railroad  crashes,  perhaps 
a bit  more  sickening  than  the  rest.  The 
body  had  been  mangled  beyond  recogni- 
tion, and  the  car  was  a tangle  of  unsal- 
vageable  wreckage.  Consequently,  the 
matter  was  soon  forgotten  by  all  except 
an  old  man  and  a little  cart,  who  came 
by  the  next  day.  The  man  eagerly  seized 
upon  the  mass  of  metal  which  had  been 
an  automobile,  loaded  it,  and  proceeded 
happily  with  the  day’s  business.  “Junk” 
he  shouted;  “I  buy  junk,”  as  his  wagon 
clattered  slowly  up  the  sun-filled  street. 

— Herbert  Weiner,  ’37. 
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THE  CANNIBALS  OF  BOLO-BOLO 


There  was  great  consternation  on  the 
little  South  Sea  island  of  Unga-Boonga. 
. . . The  throne  appeared  to  be  toppling! 
Yes,  the  Big  Chief’s  son  had  cravenly 
refused  to  have  his  face  tattooed!  And 
under  the  tribal  law,  the  boy  would  have 
to  be  towed  behind  two  outrigger  canoes 
for  the  sharks  to  feast  upon.  . . . yum- 
vum!  Now,  even  this  would  not  be  so 
bad;  blit  . . . little  Kohlo-Rabi,  now  in 
his  tenth  year,  was  the  only  son  the  chief 
had,  and  thus  the  only  eligible  to  the 
throne.  O tempora,  O mores,  to  what 
depths  would  the  population  of  Unga- 
Boonga  fall  without  a king? 

The  Big  Chief  paced  the  floor  of  his 
cave  in  high  dudgeon.  Finally,  he  ordered 
his  fan-bearer  to  summon  Kohlo-Rabi  to 
him.  The  slave,  after  searching  a half- 
hour,  found  the  boy  gingerly  hopping 
from  one  red-hot  stone  to  the  other,  in 
the  crater  of  the  island's  one  and  only 
volcano.  As  the  youth  stepped  into  the 
“palace,”  the  chief  sniffed  the  air. 

“HA!”  he  roared,  “How  did  you  scorch 
your  feet  like  that?  Don’t  answer  back! 
You’ve  been  playing  in  that  volcano 
again. — Don’t  deny  it!  Coral  snakes  were 
too  small  for  you;  so  you  had  to  play 
with  something  bigger  ...  a volcano,  ha! 
You  nearly  gave  me  heart  failure  yester- 
day, riding  on  that  big  shark  . . . and 
yet  you’re  afraid  to  get  your  face  tat- 
tooed. . . BAH!  When  I was  your  age,  I 
went  on  a foray  with  my  father,  and  with 
a mere  handful  of  warriors  I captured  Mo- 
cha, your  faithful  slave.  Did  you  know 
that  he  comes  from  Bolo-Bolo,  and  that 
its  inhabitants,  who  are  cannibals,  are  the 
most  dangerous  fighters  alive?  Why,  on 
that  unfortunate  trip,  half  of  our  men, 
including  your  grandfather,  were  eaten, 
and  Mocha  and  a pig  were  all  that  we 
brought  back!  And  you  are  afraid  to  be 
tattooed  . . . tsk-tsk!” 


“But,  Daddy,”  protested  Kohlo-Rabi, 
“I  don’t  want  a blue  octopus  tattooed  on 
my  face;  I want  two  fish-hooks  with  a 
rope  around  them,  like  that  funny  white 
man  who  was  washed  up  on  the  beach.” 

“So,  you  desire  res  novas,  do  you?  To 
think  that  a son  of  mine  should  become  a 
non-conformist,”  wailed  the  Big  Chief. 
Really,  he  was  loath  to  admit  that  he  did 
not  know  how  to  tattoo  an  anchor. 

“Aw  . . .”  said  Kohlo,  and  turned  to 
go  out. 

“Wait  a minute,”  growled  his  father 
nastily;  “I  called  you  in  to  tell  you  that 
unless  you  have  a nice,  big,  navy-blue 
octopus  tattooed  on  your  face,  you  will  be 
fed  to  the  sharks  tomorrow  morning  . . . 
and  the  throne  will  be  left  without  an 
heir.” 

“So  let  it  be,  Pop,”  said  Kohlo,  and 
left  his  father  muttering  something  about 
“ungrateful  brats  who  think  only  about 
themselves.” 

But  Kohlo’s  mother  sat  in  the  back  of 
the  cave  and  wept  softly. 

That  night,  Kohlo  was  shaken  out  of 
his  slumber  to  find  a hand  over  his  mouth 
and  his  mother  whispering  “sh-h-h-h”  in 
his  ear.  Wondering,  he  was  led  to  the 
beach,  where  he  could  dimly  see  Mocha 
holding  steady  a small  outrigger  canoe. 
He  climbed  in  with  the  man,  and  after 
tearful  warnings  never  to  come  back,  his 
mother  handed  him  a thermos  bottle  of 
water  and  a box  of  Toastie-Wheat 
Flakes,  and  pushed  the  canoe  into  the 
ocean. 

* * * 

They  had  sailed  for  three  days.  Sud- 
denly, Mocha  stood  up  in  the  boat,  his 
eyes  peering  at  a dark  blotch  on  the 
horizon. 

“It  is  my  native  island  of  Bolo-Bolo!” 
he  cried,  “I  recognize  the  coral  reef! 
Look!  Look!  that  ring  you  see  is  the  coral 
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reef  surrounding  the  island.  I remember, 
we  used  to  keep  sharks  in  it  to  prevent 
prisoners  from  escaping!” 

Mocha  skillfully  guided  the  canoe  to  a 
little  point  on  the  barrier,  which  they  had 
been  swiftly  approaching,  and  as  the  side 
scraped  the  coral,  leaped  out  and  helped 
Kohlo  up  also.  Suddenly,  he  seized  the 
surprised  owner  about  the  waist,  clapped 
his  hand  over  the  boy's  mouth,  and  dove 
into  the  water  outside  the  reef.  Kohlo  felt 
himself  going  down,  down,  down,  a sharp 
turn,  and  he  was  borne  out  of  the  water. 

“This  is  a secret  tunnel.  It  goes  from 
here,  under  the  reef  and  the  lagoon,  and 
opens  on  the  island  itself.  Only  you  and 
I know  about  it.  I am  using  it  because  I 
don’t  know  if  we  still  have  the  same 
sharks;  the  old  ones  were  trained  not  to 
stave  in  the  boats,”  explained  Mocha. 
“Follow  me.” 

After  pacing  off  about  twenty  yards, 
Mocha  placed  his  hands  against  the  roof 
and  shoved  hard.  A large  rock  swung  up, 
the  two  globe-trotters  emerged,  and  Mocha 
put  the  trap-door  back  again.  They  looked 
about  them.  The  island  seemed  deserted! 
But  Mocha  led  the  way  around  a little 
knoll,  and  there,  huddled  in  a tiny  ravine, 
were  the  remnants  of  the  Bolo-Bolos! 

“Mocha!”  cried  an  aged  man,  who, 
seated  in  a Morris-chair,  was  evidently 
the  chief. 

“Uncle!”  returned  Mocha,  and  the  two 
were  soon  in  an  embrace. 

“But  Uncle,”  asked  Mocha,  breaking 
away,  “why  is  everyone  so  thin?  Where 
is  the  rest  of  the  tribe?” 

At  the  question,  Gumbo  (that  was  the 
chief’s  name)  gazed  curiously  at  Mocha, 
and  in  a puzzled  tone  remarked,  “I  fail 
to  see  how  you  got  in  here.” 

“I  jumped  across  the  lagoon,”  bantered 
Mocha,  “but  why  couldn’t  I have  sailed 
just  as  easily?  Explain  yourself.” 

And  this  Gumbo  proceeded  to  do.  It 
seemed  that  a monstrous,  huge  beast  had 
been  washed  into  the  lagoon  over  a low 
spot  in  the  reef,  during  a storm.  (Gumbo 


called  it  a “sea-sarpint”  . . . plesiosaurus 
to  you.)  Before  the  people  had  become 
aware  of  its  existence,  five  of  them  had 
been  snatched  from  their  proas  and  de- 
voured. Also,  more  than  once  it  had  stolen 
a tasty  dinner  out  of  the  people’s  mouths 
when  it  consumed  the  entire  contents  of 
four  small  boats  which,  at  various  times, 
had  tried  to  land  for  water.  Besides, 
during  its  two-year  stay,  it  had  eaten  all 
the  sharks  out  of  the  lagoon. 

So  here  was  a pretty  situation.  This 
beast,  this  behemoth,  was  most  certainly 
and  permanently  imprisoned  in  the  lagoon. 
It  prevented  the  Bolo-Bolos  from  going 
out  for  meat,  and  prevented  meat  from 
coming  to  them.  Therefore,  the  hundred 
inhabitants  had  had  their  choice  of  be- 
coming vegetarians,  or  else  . . .!  Loath  to 
eat  fruit,  twenty  starved  to  death  before 
the  rest  overcame  this  repugnance  and, 
for  the  next  two  years,  changed  a herbi- 
vorous diet  only  once  every  two  weeks  by 
eating  meat.  (They  drew  lots  to  deter- 
mine the  “meat”.)  And  now  Mocha  had 
come,  and  (the  chief  licked  his  chops) 
he  had  brought  a stranger  ...  a nice, 
plump,  juicy  stranger! 

“Bring  that  stranger  here!”  he  roared. 
It’s  almost  a year  and  a half  since  I’ve 
had  anything  under  twenty  years  old! 
And  this  stranger  is  an  Unga-Boonga;  I 
can  tell,  because  his  face  looks  like  an 
octopus!  ” 

A crafty  look  came  into  Kohlo’s  eye. 
Overlooking  the  last  remark,  he  said  in  a 
wheedling  tone  of  voice,  “I  have  just 
been  exiled  from  Lmga-Boonga  . . . popu- 
lation, two  hundred.  Think  of  it,  if  I lead 
you  to  my  ex-home,  there  will  be  two 
hundred  people  for  this  tribe  to  feast  on! 
But  if  I am  eaten,  how  can  I lead  you 
past  the  sea-sarpint  and  to  Unga-Boon- 
ga?” (Oooooh,  the  little  snake-in-the- 
grass! ) 

The  chief  reflected  sadly. 

“My  boy,”  he  said,  “I  am  afraid  that 
the  accursed  bugaboo  will  exterminate  us, 
anyway.  Watch!” 
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He  threw  a stone  into  the  lagoon,  and, 
at  the  splash,  a coffin-shaped  head  the 
size  of  a small  automobile  rose  from  the 
water.  The  neck  to  which  it  was  attached 
was  about  twenty-five  feet  long  and  com- 
parable in  girth  to  a large  tree.  Huge, 
cartwheel  eyes  glared  about  coldly,  and 
then  the  whole  mass  sank  back  into  the 
waters. 

‘‘Did  you  see?”  asked  the  chief  hope- 
lessly. 

‘T  saw,"  answered  Kohlo;  “but  would 
you  eat  me  if  I brought  you  past  this 
monster  and  to  Unga-Boonga?”  (The  un- 
mentionable little  rascal!!) 

“Eat  you?  We  would  be  your  lifelong 
slaves,”  said  Gumbo. 

“This  way,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and 
don't  shove!”  cried  Kohlo,  and  began 
pushing  the  nearest  outrigger  toward  the 
general  direction  of  the  trapdoor. 

“ 1st  cr  verriickt?”  loudly  whispered  one 
woman  to  another,  in  the  tribal  dialect, 
as,  directed  by  Mocha,  she  and  the  rest 
of  the  tribe  followed  suit. 

But  in  a short  while,  all  the  outriggers 
were  pushed  down  the  trap-door,  and  the 
surprised  islanders,  who  had  never 
dreamed  of  the  exit  under  their  very  feet, 
launched  their  canoes  safely  outside  the 
reef. 

5>C  ij:  % 

They  sailed  north  for  two  days,  and, 
on  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  sighted 
Unga-Boonga.  As  the  two  dozen  canoes 
were  beached,  Kohlo  gathered  the  Bolo- 
Bolos  about  him  and  said,  “As  we  are  so 
greatly  outnumbered,  we  must  rely  on 
strategy  and  surprise  the  natives  of  this 
island.  I will  tie  half  of  you,  and  when 


the  Unga-Boongas  run  down  to  see  what 
it  is  all  about,  the  free  half  will  spring  up 
and  beat  them  to  a pulp!” 

But  the  foxy  youth  tied  all  of  them, 
and  each  thought  that  half  of  their  num- 
ber was  free!  (The  little  darling!!) 

He  then  ran  over  the  hill  and  cried  to 
a slave  sitting  with  his  feet  on  a desk  and 
chewing  gum,  “Where  is  the  Chief?” 

“He's  in  conference  and  can't  see  any- 
one,” retorted  the  man. 

"But  it's  1 . . . Kohlo-Rabi!”  cried  the 
newcomer. 

“Why  didn't  you  say  so?”  asked  the 
man,  opening  his  eyes  and  springing  to 
his  feet.  He  streaked  down  a path  and  a 
moment  later  appeared  with  the  Chief 
and  a strangely  sun-bleached  man. 

“My  son!”  cried  the  old  man,  happily 
turning  a few  handsprings.  “I  have  learned 
how  to  tattoo  an  ank-haw  on  you!” 

He  turned  to  the  white  man,  who, 
Kohno  noticed,  had  an  ank-haw  tattooed 
on  his  arm. 

“This,”  said  the  Chief,  “is  Mistah 
He  came  this  week  on  that  boat  out 
Wah-tahs,  from  the  island  of  Xoo  Yawk. 
there,”  (the  Chief  indicated  a small 
schooner  in  the  harbor),  “and  has  prom- 
ised to  help  me  tattoo  an  ank-haw  on 
your  so-called  face.  But  who  are  all  those 
people  tied  up  on  the  beach?” 

“My  captives,  the  Bolo-Bolos!”  shouted 
Kohlo  in  his  father's  face. 

By  the  time  the  Chief  was  revived,  he 
found  his  tribe  finishing  a great  feast,  in 
honor  of  the  capture  of  their  ancient 
enemies. 

And  Kohlo  got  his  ank-haw,  after  all. 

— Ralph  W.  Alman,  ’38. 
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YANKEE  PASSAGE 


“Aye,”  said  Captaian  Hezekiah  Sorrell, 
commander  of  the  frigate  Mary  Anne, 
flagship  of  the  Boston  merchant  marine, 
“ ’tis  indeed  a strange  substance.  It  shines 
so.  Where  did  you  get  it,  Mr.  Barron?” 

“An  old  Indian  gave  it  to  me,  sir,” 
answered  his  first  mate,  looking  at  the 
bottle  of  powder  he  held  in  his  hand. 
“Said  it  was  the  good  luck  token  of  his 
tribe,  and  I was  the  first  white  man  that 
they  had  given  any  to.  It  does  shine  in 
the  dark,  doesn’t  it?  It’s  probably  some 
kind  of  phosphorescent  plant  ground  into 
powder.”  He  handed  the  bottle  to  his 
commanding  officer. 

The  ship  gently  dipped  from  side  to 
side  under  them.  The  day  was  remarkably 
clear  for  the  Atlantic  at  that  time  of 
year,  and  the  Captain  was  in  high  hopes 
of  making  Brazil  with  his  cargo  of  rum 
in  record  time. 

“Do  you  think  there’s  any  chance  of  us 
running  into  the  Britishers,  sir?”  asked 
Barron  anxiously.  “The  port  master  told 
me  that  President  Madison  was  consider- 
ing war  because  of  their  impressment  of 
American  seamen.  Said  he  got  it  from  the 
Senator.” 

“And  what  if  we  do?”  The  Captain’s 
nostrils  quivered  angrily.  He  was  a Bos- 
ton trained  skipper  brought  up  in  the  two 
fisted  “hell  ships”  of  the  middle  passage 
in  the  slave  trade.  Yet  he  was  honest 
and  conscientious.  “I’m  not  afraid  of  ’em. 
We've  got  a supply  of  powder  under  the 
deck  tarpaulins,  haven’t  we?  An’  we’ve 
got  five  cannon,  haven’t  we?  I’ll  blow  any 
dirty  Britisher  sky  high.  Let  ’em  come; 
that’s  all  I say.  Let  ’em  come.”  He  shook 
his  fist  at  the  crow’s  nest,  where  the  look- 
out calmly  scanned  the  water. 

Suddenly,  as  though  in  answer  to  his 
shout,  the  voice  of  the  lookout  rang  out. 
“Sail  off  the  starboard  side.”  The  captain 
looked  up  anxiously. 

“Where  away  and  what  flag?”  he 
shouted. 


“Two  points  off  and  flying  the  British 
flag,”  came  the  answer.  The  voice  took  a 
note  of  anxiety.  “She’s  bearing  down  on 
us  hard,  sir,  and  she  looks  like  a man- 
of-war.” 

The  Captain  looked  toward  the  star- 
board without  a word.  The  British  ship 
rapidly  drew  near. 

“Shall  I hoist  up  more  sail  and  run  for 
it,  sir?”  asked  the  mate. 

“No,”  said  the  skipper.  “We  don’t 
know  what  she  wants.  Besides,  it’s  grow- 
ing dark  so  rapidly  that  she  may  not 
bother  us  much.  I don’t  think  they’d  risk 
a fight  in  the  dark  because  I’m  going  to 
fight  if  they  try  anything.” 

The  British  ship,  an  imposing  structure 
of  80  ton  and  95  guns,  bore  down  on 
them.  A hail  came  from  her.  “Ahoy,  the 
American  ship  Mary  Anne,  heave  to.  You 
have  two  English  deserters  aboard.” 

“We  have  no  deserters  here,”  returned 
the  captain,  cupping  his  hands.  “All  my 
men  are  American  citizens.  I have  their 
papers.” 

“Will  you  heave  to  or  must  we  send  a 
shot  to  convince  you?”  returned  the 
British  ship. 

“Unheave  the  tarpaulins  from  the  pow- 
der,” said  Sorrell  to  his' first  mate. 

“But  they’ve  got  all  of  90  guns  and 
more  on  that  ship,”  protested  the  young 
fellow.  “If  we  fight  they’d  blow  us  clear 
out  of  the  water  with  our  five  small 
guns.” 

The  captain  scowled  savagely,  “You’re 
right.”  He  looked  at  the  group  of  silent 
seamen  who  had  gathered  and  were  look- 
ing anxiously  at  him  through  the  rapidly 
growing  dusk.  They  knew  the  fate  meted 
out  to  American  seamen  impressed  into 
the  British  navy.  Suddenly  he  turned  to 
his  mate.  “Take  charge  of  this  affair.  Let 
that  fellow  board  us  and  take  what  he 
wants.”  Then  he  turned  and  walked  to- 
wards the  back  of  the  cabins.  The  mate 
looked  after  him.  The  old  man  had  gone 
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crazy.  Oh,  well.  He  turned  towards  the 
British  ship.  “Alright,  Britisher.  Come 
aboard  and  remove  your  men,”  he  hailed. 
He  could  see  the  boat  lowered  and  the 
men  climbing  down  to  man  it.  The  boat 
drew  near,  a junior  officer  standing  in  the 
bow.  The  Mate  of  the  Mary  Anne  threw 
down  a rope  ladder  and  the  British  officer 
seized  it,  and  scrambled  on  deck,  fol- 
lowed by  several  British  tars  bearing 
muskets. 

“Lieutenant  Moran  of  His  Majesty’s 
ship  Warren,”  he  announced  and  motioned 
towards  his  men  without  waiting  for  an 
answer.  “Round  up  those  sailors,  and  I’ll 
pick  out  the  deserters.”  The  men  hastened 
to  obey  the  order.  The  American  sailors 
were  quickly  lined  up.  “It’s  rather  dark,” 
said  the  lieutenant.  “Haven’t  you  any 
lamps?” 

“Ahoy,  Britisher,”  the  shout  came  from 
the  crow’s  nest.  Everyone  looked  up. 
Thru  the  dim  light  they  could  just  make 
out  the  figure  of  a man  carrying  some- 
thing under  his  arm. 

“It’s  Captain  Sorrell,”  exclaimed  Bar- 
ron, “He  must  have  climbed  up  there 
while  you  were  boarding.  What’s  he  try- 
ing to  do?” 

“Listen,  Britisher,”  Sorrell’s  voice 
floated  down  from  his  vantage  point. 
“I’ve  got  a keg  of  powder  in  my  hand 
and  a torch  in  the  other.”  He  held  up 
his  right  hand,  and  they  could  see  the 
bright  flames  of  a torch  flickering.  The 
captain’s  voice  continued,  “Get  off  this 
ship  and  sail  away,  or  I’ll  throw  this 
torch  into  the  powder  on  the  deck  of  my 
ship  and  blow  us  all  to  Kingdom  Come. 


If  you  open  fire  on  me  from  your  ship, 
I’ll  put  the  torch  in  this  keg  of  powder 
and  throw  it  into  your  ship  where  it’ll 
probably  blow  your  captain  and  most  of 
your  crew  to  Hades.” 

The  lieutenant  looked  uncertainly  at 
the  American  mate.  “He’ll  do  it,  too. 
He’s  that  kind,”  murmured  that  worthy 
in  awe. 

The  lieutenant  looked  about  uncertain- 
ly, then  muttered  an  order  to  his  men, 
they  climbed  into  their  boat  and  rowed 
back  to  their  ship.  In  about  ten  minutes 
of  tense  waiting  the  British  vessel  slowly 
moved  off,  and  in  a few  minutes  was  al- 
most out  of  sight.  A cheer  burst  from  the 
American  seamen. 

“But  how  did  you  do  it,  sir?”  asked 
the  mate  as  they  sailed  into  the  harbor  of 
Rio  de  Janiero.  “We  didn’t  even  see  the 
light  of  your  torch.” 

“Well,”  the  captain  lazily  took  a pinch 
of  snuff.  “Remember  that  bottle  of  Shiny 
stuff  you  had?  Gleamed  like  phosphorus. 
Well,  I had  that  in  my  pocket;  and  when 
I held  it  in  my  hand  and  waved  it  in  the 
air,  it  looked  like  a torch.  Simple,  eh? 
They’d  never  have  let  me  get  up  there  if 
I’d  been  carrying  a torch.  And  when  I 
was  up,  they  couldn’t  shoot  because  it 
was  too  dark  to  see  me  clearly,  and  I 
might  have  thrown  the  torch  if  I got 
angry.”  He  chuckled. 

“But  sir,  supposing  they  had  called 
your  bluff?” 

“But  they  didn’t,  Mr.  Barron;  but  they 
didn’t,”  and  the  Captain  went  off  into  a 
gale  of  laughter. 

— Edward  L.  Schnaper,  ’37. 
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HIS  EXCELLENCY  THE  GOVERNOR 


“His  excellency,  the  Governor.”  Did 
you  ever  stop  to  think  the  vast  weight 
these  words  carried?  Here  in  our  demo- 
cratic country  of  America  this  title  is  not 
merely  a fancy  front  but  the  name  given  to 
a man  who  millions  of  people  deem  worthy 
to  carry  their  troubles  upon  his  capable 
shoulders. 

Here  in  our  populous  city  of  Boston  is 
founded  the  capital  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts.  Crowning  the  top  of 
elite  Boston,  Beacon  Hill,  stands  the  stately 
Executive  Mansion  and  within  in  one  of 
its  spacious  rooms  sits  the  destiny  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. A brilliant  politician  and  a 
loving  man,  Charles  F.  Hurley.  Here  sits 
a man  who  entered  politics  soley  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  his  fellow  citizens  in 
Cambridge  and  here  sits  a busy  executive 
working  swiftly  not  unlike  the  helmsman 
of  a Clipper  Ship  of  yore.  His  state  is 
akin  to  that  of  a helmsman,  his  strong, 
capable  hands  securely  fastened  on  the  rud- 
der of  the  “Ship  of  State”  guiding  it  from 
troubled  waters  into  the  safe  haven  of  a 
harbor  free  from  political  unrest. 

A few  days  ago  I was  granted  the  ex- 
treme privilege  of  meeting  and  interviewing 
this  affable  personality  sparkling  and  radi- 
ating confidence  making  one  appreciate  the 
fact  why  he  was  elected.  Just  to  meet 
Charles  F.  Hurley  makes  one  admire  him, 
he  inspires  confidence  and  makes  you  feel 
as  if  no  obstacle  no  matter  how  great  could 
block  his  upward  trend.  The  questions 
I put  to  our  Governor  were: 

I.  What  has  the  political  field  to  offer 
the  student  graduate? 

The  political  field  presents  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  student  graduate  to  render 
public  service  to  his  fellow  citizens. 

II.  What  chances  for  promotion  to 
much  higher  offices  are  possible  in  it? 

The  opportunities  for  promotion  depend 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  individual 


seizes  the  opportunities  presented  by  ren- 
dering public  service.  If  the  individual  is 
honest  and  adapts  himself  to  the  tasks,  no 
matter  how  minor  they  may  seem  at  the 
time,  in  due  course  his  work  will  receive 
recognition. 

III.  What  qualities  and  requirements 
are  needed? 

Honesty  and  sincerity  of  purpose  are 
among  the  most  fundamental  requirements. 
Education,  of  course,  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance in  these  days  when  so  many  of 
our  young  men  and  women  have  the  op- 
portunity for  higher  education  which  was 
lacking  years  ago. 

IV.  What  chances  for  success  are  there? 

This  depends  on  the  individual  himself, 

it  depends  on  the  zeal  with  which  he  is 
willing  to  devote  his  time  and  energy  to 
matters  which  may  seem  disagreeable. 
Patience  is  another  attribute  required  be- 
cause success  does  not  come  overnight,  but 
is  the  means  of  constant  application. 

V.  What  are  the  benefits  of  the  study 
of  law? 

The  study  of  law  is  of  great  benefit  in 
the  political  field  because  of  the  fact  the 
political  field  deals  with  our  government 
and  the  study  of  law  gives  us  the  neces- 
sary foundation  to  understand  the  purpose 
and  function  of  government.  The  study 
of  law  also  trains  the  mind  to  separate  the 
“wheat  from  the  chaff”  so  that  in  making 
decisions  on  political  matters  we  have  the 
benefit  of  that  study. 

VI.  How  did  you  happen  to  go  into  a 
political  career? 

I was  extremely  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  children  of  my  home  city — Cam- 
bridge— and  it  seemed  to  me  that  being  a 
member  of  the  School  Committee  would 
afford  an  excellent  opportunity  to  carry 
out  certain  ideas  and  plans  I had  regard- 
ing their  welfare.  Incidently,  I served 
twelve  years  on  the  School  Committee  in 
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that  city  and  I believe  my  services  in  that 
capacity  served  as  a foundation  to  my 
political  career. 

VII.  What  are  the  advantages  of  an 
all  round  college  course  to  a specific  course? 

The  advantages  of  an  all  around  College 
course  as  compared  to  a specific  course  are 
that  the  all  around  course  gives  a com- 
prehensive survey  of  the  various  problems 


in  our  government.  A specific  course 
necessarily  is  limited  to  the  subject  matter, 
and  being  so  limited  necessarily  would  con- 
fine the  student  to  a specific  field.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  specific  course 
would  not  convey  the  valuable  general 
knowledge  desired. 

— Frederick  W.  Richmond,  ’40. 


HERD  STUFF 


“The  spectators  were  tensed;  the  very 
atmosphere  was  electric;  a few  hushed 
whispers  were  the  only  sounds  to  be  heard. 

“Down  in  the  batter’s  box,  ‘Buster’ 

Billings,  home-run  king  of  the  B 

Lancers,  dug  his  spikes  firmly  into  the 
turf,  a few  inches  back  of  the  plate. 
He  wielded  his  tapering  bludgeon  mena- 
cingly, his  keen  eyes  fixed  on  Southpaw 
‘Lefty’  Whelan  in  the  pitcher’s  box. 

“The  score  was  4 to  1 in  favor  of  the 
opposition,  the  R Ramblers.  Whel- 

an had  limited  the  Lancers  to  three  hits  in 
eight  innings,  and  he  had  fanned  Billings 
twice,  once  on  called  strikes.  Now, 
in  the  last  of  the  ninth,  the  Lancers  had 
three  men  on  base  through  a single  and 
two  walks.  Whelan  had  fanned  the  next 
two  men  in  quick  succession. 

“Billings  was  watching  the  south- 
paw’s every  move;  was  settled  in  a stance 
which  permitted  him  to  put  into  play 
every  ounce  of  power  at  his  command 
without  any  loss  of  the  perfect  timing 
for  which  he  was  famous. 

“A  blazing  streak  cut  the  plate  in  equal 
halves. 

“‘Strike  one!’  The  crowed  groaned. 

“‘Ball  one!’  Whelan  just  missed  the 
inside  corner. 

“‘Ball  two!’  Two  low. 

“‘Ball  three!’  Too  close. 

“‘Strike  two!’  Billings  had  tossed 
away  his  club  in  anticipation  of  a free 
ticket  to  first  base;  now  he  retraced  his 
steps,  with  no  perceptible  change  of 


expression. 

“Whelan  wiped  the  moisture  off  his 
heated  brow;  he  nodded  agreement  to  the 
catcher’s  signal,  and  with  no  preliminary 
windup,  shot  forward  the  sphere  with  a 
barely  perceptible  twist  which  telegraphed 
to  a knowing  few  that  the  famous  ‘twister’ 
was  now  hurtling  toward  the  plate. 

“The  runners  had  broken  with  the 
pitch;  Billings  took  a tremendous  stride 
forward  and  met  the  horsehide  just  before 
it  broke.  . . 

“Amid  the  thunderous  cheers  of  the 
overjoyed,  shrieking  fans,  ‘Buster’  trotted 
happily  over  the  plate  with  the  winning 
run  to  give  the  Series  and  the  World’s 
Championship  to  the  Lancers.  . .” 

The  reader  paused  at  this  point  and 
tossed  the  magazine  away  with  a bored 
air.  “Too  much  hero  stuff,”  he  muttered 
resignedly.  “There  ain’t  a game  what 
ends  that  way  once  in  a blue  moon.”  He 
rose  with  an  effort.  “Guess  I’ll  go  get 
the  paper  an’  see  who  took  to-day’s 
Series  game,”  he  added  with  a yawn.  . . 

At  the  store  he  made  his  purchase, 
but  he  lingered  a moment  to  chat  with  the 
proprietor.  “I  jest  read  a story  that’s 
got  the  hero  hittin’  a homer  in  the  last 
o’  th’  ninth  with  three  men  on;  know, 
the  home  team  behind  an’  all  that  story- 
book stuff.”  He  paused  to  light  a 
cigarette.  “Why,  I’ll  bet  that  nobody 
ain’t  never  done  that  since  ‘Babe’  Ruth 
was  in  big  time.” 
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“Sure,”  agreed  the  affable  storekeeper. 
“Incidents  like  that  is  only  in  books  an’ 
mags,  sure,”  and  he  ceased  here  when  he 
observed  the  amazed  expression  on  his 
customer’s  countenance. 

“Pipe  this,”  he  said  slowly,  and  began 
to  read  from  the  paper:  “Amid  the  wild 
acclaim  of  the  shrieking  fans,  ‘Babe’ 
Soanso  today  proved  himself  a hero  in  the 


Frank  Merriwell  mode.  With  the  score 
4 to  1 against  his  nine,  the  ‘Babe’ 
stepped  up  to  the  plate,  took  a ‘3-and-2’ 
count,  and  blasted  Karl  Hunnersen’s  next 
pitch  clear  over  the  right  field  stands, 
scoring  three  runs  ahead  of  him,  to  win 
the  Series  and  the  World’s  Champion- 
ship, etc.,  etc.  . . 

— C.  G.  Pappas,  ’37. 


FQUND-AND-LOST! 


Old  “Doc”  Sprague  has  tossed  away 
every  thing  that  bound  him  to  archeology, 
He’s  back  in  the  insurance  office  with  the 
boys  again.  You  see,  the  old  fellow  is 
mighty  broken  up  over  something, — and 
it’s  too  bad;  he  had  always  been  such  an 
ardent  mummy-digger.  : 

At  first,  I thought  it  had  been  caused 
by  the  heat,  which,  you  know,  is  very  in- 
tense out  on  the  deserts.  I was  of  this 
opinion  until  one  day  when  the  old  boy 
broke  down  and  confessed.  It  was  a sad 
story,  a very  sad  story  and  after  I had 
heard  it,  I didn’t  blame  him  for  coming 
back  to  insurance. 

It  seemed  he  had  been  out  in  Egypt 
somewhere  searching  for  the  lost  tomb  of 
King  Mut.  Now,  personally,  I never 
could  see  any  sense  in  looking  for  mum- 
mies, especially  dead  mummies;  but  he 
couLL  In  fact,  to  find  the  tomb  of  King 
Mut  was  his  sole  ambition  in  life. 

He  had  set  out  from  Cairo  with  a well- 
equipped  expedition;  black  porters,  sur- 
veyors, a tooth-brush,  camels,  and  every- 
thing. But  time  passes  slowly  out  in  that 
land  of  hot  sands  and  wasted  vegetation, 
and  “Doc”  was  beginning  to  despair.  He 
was  about  ready  to  throw  in  the  towel. 
Maybe  he  was  on  the  wrong  track,  or  may- 
be his  information  was  “phoney”,  he  saw 
no  sense  in  going  on. 

Then  one  night  it  happened.  They  had 
pushed  on  until  late  into  the  cool  evening; 
it  was  more  enjoyable  to  travel  at  night, 
and  hence  very  late  when  they  finally 
pitched  camp.  But  as  the  night  wore  on, 
a bright  yellow  moon  arose  and  hung 
lazily  over  the  desert,  lighting  everything 


with  its  ghastly  glow.  Then  a little  na- 
tive, who  had  been  gazing  somnolently  out 
across  the  dunes,  galloped  up  to  the  Doc- 
tor with  the  great  news. 

There  were  great  beads  of  sweat  on  his 
dusky  forehead  as  he  gestured  out  over  the 
mounds  of  sand  to  a gloomy  structure  in 
a grove  of  swaying  palms. 

I guess  old  Doc  Sprague  was  mighty 
excited.  To  find  the  tomb  just  as  he  was 
about  to  give  up!  He  pulled  on  his  boots, 
snatched  up  his  helmet,  glass,  and  pipe 
and  was  off  between  the  folds  of  the  sand 
hills,  with  his  man  “Friday”  galloping 
after  him,  shouting  like  a demon.  The 
old  boy  was  the  first  to  gain  the  building. 
He  tore  aside  the  rusty,  grated  gates  and 
rushed  down  the  hall,  yelling:  “The  tomb! 
King  Mut’s  tomb!”  as  though  he  were  a 
madman. 

Finally,  he  reached  a low  door  and 
snatched  it  open  to  be  the  first  to  see  the 
sepulchre  of  the  king.  It  wasn’t  King 
Mut,  but  a uniformed  twentieth  centurian, 
wearing  a hatband  “Chief  Custodian,” 
who  greeted  him,  saying  “Sorry,  Sir! 
Visitors  to  the  Museum  aren’t  allowed  in 
this  room.” 

Old  “Doc”  had  made  three  mistakes. 
He  hadn't  discovered  the  tomb;  it  had 
been  dug  out  fifty  years  before  by  a 
German.  It  wasn’t  King  Mut’s  tomb.  It 
might  have  been  the  Queen  of  Sheba’s  or 
Cleopatra’s,  but  it  just  wasn’t  King  Mut’s. 
The  doctor’s  third  and  greatest  mistake 
was  ever  leaving  England  and  his  in- 
surance policies  in  the  first  place.  Any- 
way, that  is  how  old  Doctor  Sprague 
looked  at  it.  — C.  H.  Savage,  ’38. 
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RAMBLINGS  OF  THE  REGISTER’S  RAVING  REPORTER 


March  1 — “Gosh!  Back  again!  And 
just  as  we  were  getting  a bit  relaxed,  too.” 
Assembly  of  Classes  I and  II. 

A violin  solo  (not  The  Bee ) was  played 
by  Paraskevas.  “Boys  interested  in  soap 
sculpture  competition  may  procure  soap  in 
school.”  “I’ve  seen  some  rather  remark- 
able work  done  with  soap,”  comments 
Mr.  Powers.  . . Meetings  of  the  Literary 
and  Art  Clubs. 

March  2 — The  tuning  fork  is  certainly 
a powerful  instrument!  When  Mr.  Lord 
struck  one  and  then  set  it  on  the  table, 
the  fire  bell  rang.  . . The  school  attempted 
a lockout  during  the  fire  drill,  but  then 
relented  and  opened  its  doors. 

March  3 — Discovered  in  the  library! 
A new  rare  animal,  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  captivity.  It  is  known  as  a Micro- 
Armadilllius,  Genus  Pseudo-Saurus,  Va- 
riety Floridensis.  It  was  presented  to  the 
school  “from  the  Zoological  collection  of 
Uncle  Billy  Norton,”  who  by  the  way,  is 
somewhat  of  a rarity  himself,  having 
been  a master  thoroughly  popular  with 
his  pupils.  All  pupils  are  urged  to  see  the 
“Dilly”  before  some  Sixth  Classman 
walks  off  with  it. 

March  4 — Once  this  day  was  known  as 
Inauguration  Day,  but  now  its  fame  lies 


in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  day  when  the 
R.  R.  R.  has  no  news. 

March  5 — The  Sixth  Classmen  looked 
soooo  cute  in  their  gym  suits,  but  the  best 
part  of  it  was  that  the  rest  of  the  school 
was  dismissed  at  noon.  . . The  Seniors 
get  their  Rogues’  Gallery  pictures,  for 
use  in  scaring  colleges  which  might  other- 
wise accept  us. 

March  8 — Studying  so  much  about 
Mexico  and  Cuba  has  driven  some  of  the 
boys  to  dreaming  that  they  are  in  those 
countries.  Mr.  Godfrey  had  to  warn  one 
of  his  pupils  to  put  away  his  knife.  . . 
Meeting  of  the  Debating  Club. 

March  9 — According  to  that  inveterate 
punster,  Mr.  Miller,  any  one  who  goes 
through  the  Sicilian  strait  is  a sucker,  for 
Charybdis  will  suck  him  in.  . . And,  while 
we’re  on  the  subject  of  Latin,  we  would 
like  to  have  some  one  mention  a Latin 
word  in  six  letters,  all  vowels  and  the 
same  two  letters  repeated.  Answer: 
Aeaeae  . . . Meeting  of  the  Mathematic 
Club,  thronged  by  an  attendance  of  five 
members,  including  Mr.  Lucey. 

March  10 — Said  Mr.  Marson:  “In 
France,  some  boys  brought  mattresses  to 
school  and  went  to  sleep  in  class.  Well, 
don’t  laugh.  You  boys  just  don’t  bring 
the  mattresses.”  . . . Meeting,  so  it  is 
alleged,  of  the  Chess  and  Checker  and 
Latin  clubs. 

March  11 — Discovered  in  an  old  year- 
book (1928):  Secretary  of  the  Glee  Club, 
one  Peter  H.  Kozodoy.  So  that’s  where 
he  gets  that  charming  voice!  . . . Meet- 
ings of  the  Highway  Safety,  Camera,  and 
Coin  Clubs. 

March  12 — What  is  the  rumor  about 
jacking  our  passing  mark  up  to  60  % ? If 
this  happens,  the  Sixth  Classmen  will  ad- 
dress First  Classmen  as  “Grandpappy.” 
. . . Why  do  you  bother  us  about  College 
applications?  Don’t  cross  a bridge  until 
you  come  to  it,  (Or  is  it  “counting  chick- 
ens before  they  are  hatched?”) 
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March  15 — At  the  Class  I and  II  As- 
sembly, a Harvard  professor  of  astronomy 
told  us  of  his  days  in  Latin  School.  No 
wonder  he  prefers  astronomy  — after 
getting  102  points  in  Math.  If  we  could 
get  50,  we  would  see  a constellation. 

March  16 — When  Mr.  Arnold  wanted 
a window  opened  from  the  top,  one  of 
the  boys  went  to  get  a window-pole. 
Bovingdon  beat  him  to  it  by  stepping  up 
and  opening  the  window  himself.  That 
illustrious  P.  G.  now  announces  that  he 
will  bnd  himself  to  window-pole-less  mas- 
ters at  reasonable  rates.  . . Meeting  of 
the  Physics  Club  for  those  who  can’t  get 
enough. 

March  1 7 — Assembly  of  the  middle 
third  of  the  school.  . . We’d  like  to  say 
that  some  one  wore  an  orange  tie  into  Mr. 
Drummey’s  room  today;  but,  unfortuna- 
tely, we  can’t  tell  a lie.  . . The  weird 
noises  heard  on  the  third  floor  after  school 
were  caused,  so  private  snooping  revealed, 
by  the  French  Club,  which  was  singing 
French  songs.  The  static  was  caused  by 
Daniels  and  his  trumpet. 

March  18 — This  is  the  watch-word  for 
Mr.  Pike’s  most  recent  test:  “Even  my 
best  friend  couldn’t  tell  me  — so  we  both 
flunked!”  . . . Track  team  met  today, 
and  even  they  don’t  yet  know  what  for! 

March  19 — That  Stamp  Club  is  always 
meeting  when  we  least  expect  it.  . . A 
certain  teacher  got  fooled  when  he  peeked 
over  the  lifted  desk-cover  of  one  of  his 
pupils.  The  boy  was  not  eating.  He  was 
reading  “Thrilling  Detective.” 

March  22 — The  school  imitated  sar- 
dines by  squeezing  into  the  Hall  to  see 
and  hear  “Heads  Up,”  the  American 
League  baseball  movie.  . . In  an  exciting 
bowling  match,  Room  302  defeated  Room 
301.  Mr.  Pike  was  high  man.  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald announces  that  no  L’s  will  be 
awarded. 

March  23 — Wisecrack  of  the  Week — 
Brown  (having  lost  the  place):  “I  was 
tying  my  shoelace,  sir.”  Mr.  Miller: 
“What  are  you  trying  to  do — string  me 


along?” 

March  24 — Assembly  of  Classes  III  and 
IV.  The  band  members  not  in  those  clas- 
ses couldn’t  bear  to  see  their  companions 
leave;  so  they  dis-banded  for  the  day.  . . 
Non  veni  et  non  vidi;  but  the  Latin 
Club  met,  anyway. 

March  25 — We  begin  to  shake  and 
tremble.  The  College  Board  blanks  had 
to  be  un-blanked  today. 

March  29 — Two  police  officers  were 
announced  (at  assembly)  as  being  those 
who  worked  in  the  famous  “loud-speaker” 
car.  We  have  heard  them,  and  know  how 
well  their  voices  carry;  how  pleasant  if 
they  could  stop  outside  the  school  and 
read  off  our  Latin  translation  some  day, 
during  a test!  . . . Art  Club  dismissed, 
no  members  present. 

March  30  — Brief  interview  with  a 
former  B.L.S.  student,  now  a Harvard 
alumnus:  “Did  you  graduate  cum  laude?” 
“No,  I graduated  mirabile  dictu.” 

March  31  — Meeting  of  the  French 
Club.  . . If  anything  exciting  happened 
in  your  room  today,  write  an  account  of 
it  in  the  margin.  . . Gale  became  Business 
Manager  of  the  Register,  and  insists  that 
we  mention  it. 

April  1— We  had  a surprise  Latin  test. 
Just  another  of  those  worn-out  April-fool 
jokes. 

April  2 — Staggering  out  of  Mr.  Bow- 
ker’s  room  after  a test,  we  heard  one  of 
our  classmates  mutter,  “But  you  are 
foiled- — I cannot  flunk  this  month!”  in 
exactly  the  same  tone  we  once  heard  a 
lunatic  say,  “I  am  Napoleon.”  . . Stamp 
Club  stamped  today. 

April  5 — Assembly  of  Classes  I and  II. 
. . . Boner  for  the  day:  A certain  Senior 
has  described  a “buffoon”  as  a “double- 
reed, wooden  musical  instrument,  similar 
to  a huge  piccolo.” 

April  6 — Mr.  Gordon,  directing  the  Glee 
Club,  performs  a remarkable  sailor’s  horn- 
pipe. Why  not  have  the  Faculty  put  on 
“Pinafore?”  But  we  can’t  imagine  a cer- 
tain teacher  in  a sailor-suit.  . . The  Math 
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Club  met;  so  did  Classes  III  and  IV,  at 
Assembly. 

April  7 — The  president  of  the  Latin 
Club  stole  one  on  the  Benny  boy  when 
he  opened  with:  “This  is  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  new  series  of  the  Latin  Club.” 

April  8 — “A  faultless  dress  rehearsal  of 
“H.  M.  S.  Pinafore”  by  the  Glee  Club. 
The  principals  did  not  attract  our  atten- 
tion (they  made  no  mistakes)  as  did 
Maness,  the  backbone  (’way  back)  and 
Hamilt,  the  bulwark  of  the  chorus.  Poor 
Gilbert!  Poor  Sullivan!  Poor  Pina f ore! 
And  we  gnash  our  teeth  and  rend  our 
hair,  because  we  can’t  get  a ticket  for 
tomorrow  night. 


April  9 — One  of  our  studious  boys  (in 
fact,  the  studious  boy)  found  that  he  had 
forgotten  his  English  notebook.  “Oh,”  he 
wailed,  “Death,  come  quickly!  let  me  ex- 
pire in  peace!  Life  is  no  longer  worth 
living!”  “ ’Smatter”  asked  a bystander, 
“Forgotten  your  lunch?”  . . . What,  no 
laughter?  . . . Register  deadline  today.  . . 

During  a discussion  of  Seward's  “higher 
law”  speech,  a star  historian  of  Room  311 
declared  that  he  thought  higher  law  was 
a racetrack.  . . Presentation  of  Pinafore 
for  capitalists  possessing  thirty-five  cents. 
The  R.  R.  R.  tried  to  sell  his  ticket  and 
go  as  an  usher,  but  was  unsuccessful. 

— S’Retsiger  Gnivar  Retroper. 


BEHIND  THE  SCENES 


When  I arrived  at  the  Shubert  Theatre 
for  my  interview  with  Duke  McHale, 
chief  dancer  of  the  musical  comedy 
“Babes  in  Arms,”  the  doorman  curtly  in- 
formed me  that  Mr.  McHale  was  on 
stage  rehearsing.  After  receiving  this 
rather  disconcerting  piece  of  news,  I 
waited  outside  for  ten  minutes  in  the 
pouring  rain.  To  add  to  my  previous  dis- 
appointment, I was  informed  five  minutes 
later  that  Duke  was  still  rehearsing. 

Then  a few  minutes  after  I returned 
to  the  alley  at  the  side  of  the  theatre, 
the  stolid  individual  known  as  the  Stage 
Door  Man  called  me.  Mr.  McHale,  a 
good-looking  young  man  of  about  twenty- 
one,  was  exceedingly  sorry  to  have  kept 
me  waiting,  and  thereupon  he  took  me  to 
his  dressing-room.  There  I gave  him  a 
pencil  sketch  I had  made  of  him,  and 
immediately  he  excused  himself  to  show 
it  to  Mitzi  Green,  the  seventeen-year-old 
star  of  the  musical  comedy.  A few  minutes 
later  he  returned  and  told  me  that  Mitzi 
and  he  thought  the  drawing  was  very 
good,  but  they  wanted  me  to  change  it 
slightly.  Duke  gave  me  a chair  (hastily 
borrowed  by  his  valet  from  an  adjoining 
dressing-room)  and  then  I sat  down  to 


interview  him  and  alter  the  picture  all  at 
once.  Every  two  or  three  seconds  I would 
glance  secretly  at  the  costumes  which  he 
wears  on  the  stage.  Meanwhile  he  changed 
his  clothes  and  proceeded  to  don  his 
make-up  at  a dressing-table. 

Between  Duke’s  make-up  and  my 
sketching,  I was  able  to  ask  a few  routine 
questions;  namely,  his  name,  his  birth- 
place, and  his  experiences  on  the  stage. 
I,  in  turn,  answered  a few  questions  my- 
self concerning  my  family. 

It  seems  that  the  young  man,  who  ap- 
peared here  in  the  “Ziegfeld  Follies”  of 
last  year,  has  the  name  of  James  Alfred 
McHale,  all  of  which  spells  “Duke.”  He 
was  born  in  Providence,  and  at  the  age 
of  three  he  took  up  dancing  upon  order 
of  the  doctor  to  build  up  his  health  after 
a severe  attack  of  spinal  meningitis.  Hav- 
ing an  eye  for  business  at  three  (perhaps 
his  mother  had  a little  to  do  with  it)  he 
went  on  the  stage  to  make  the  dancing 
profitable.  He  likes  tennis,  riding,  and 
college  football,  and  is  an  ardent  aviation 
enthusiast.  “Duke”  has  been  ten  thous- 
and feet  in  the  air. 

Some  of  the  truths  concerning  the  fa- 
bulous salaries  of  stage  stars  were  re- 
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vealed  to  me  as  we  both  worked  at  the 
things  we  were  doing.  I was  told  that 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  money  goes  to  the 
manager  and  the  booker  (the  place  where 
a tour  is  arranged).  Then  the  star  must 
maintain  an  apartment  which  can  be 
easily  pointed  out  to  tourists  and  which  is 
in  the  best  section.  Also  the  actor  must 
be  seen  in  popular  and  expensive  places 
to  keep  in  the  public  eye.  Then,  when  a 
show  is  on  tour,  he  must  live  in  a hotel 
as  near  the  best  as  possible  or  else  take 
the  consequences;  namely,  being  talked 
about.  Finally,  he  must  save  to  live  during 
the  time  that  elapses  between  the  closing 
of  one  show  and  the  opening  of  another, 
and  besides,  he  must  buy  clothes  and 
have  money  to  spend.  And  so  you  see  the 
life  of  the  Thespian  is  no  bed  of  roses, 
bowl  of  cherries,  or  what  you  will. 

Then  I asked  “Duke”  (as  he  prefers  to 
have  people  call  him)  a question  which 
made  him  deliver  this  oration  for  the 
benefit  of  would-be  actors,  singers,  and 
dancers: 

“To  become  anything  on  the  stage,  you 
must  first  have  a good  appearance  at  all 
times.  Under  no  circumstances  can  you 
look  tired  or  pale,  even  if  you  are  ready 


to  ‘drop  at  any  minute,”  for,  when  your 
public  sees  you,  you  must  always  look  in 
the  pink  of  condition.  The  second  requi- 
site is  that  you  must  be  exceptional  and 
have  something  new  or  an  unusual  man- 
ner of  doing  the  old.  Then  comes  the 
matter  of  practice.  Even  after  hours  of 
steady,  relentless  rehearsals,  you  must  be 
ready  to  ‘go  on’  with  the  show.  You  must 
be  ready  to  practice  at  any  time  of  day 
or  night,  and  after  all  this,  you  must  be 
able  to  look  pleasant  and  rested.  Above 
all,  you  must  be  able  to  hold  your  temper 
and  be  friendly  to  the  person  whom  you 
would  gladly  tear  to  pieces,  limb  from 
limb.  If  you  can’t  do  all  this — stay  out!” 

And  there  you  are,  you  young  aspirants, 
take  it  from  seventeen  years  of  experience. 

At  this  point  I finished  my  sketch,  and 
again  it  was  taken  to  Mitzi  Green  for  her 
approval.  This  beautiful  young  lady 
thought  it  was  splendid,  and  Duke  shared 
her  opinion.  Some  visitors  came,  and  since 
the  dancer  was  due  on  stage  shortly,  I 
said  good-bye  and  wished  him  good-luck. 

Then  I walked  back  to  the  street,  away 
from  the  glamour  of  the  stage,  returning 
into  a reality  of  traffic-lights  and  scur- 
rying people. 

— Warren  McClane,  ’38. 
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R I LI  MASTER  : CAPTAIN,  WH  Y 


OON'.I  YOU  PUT  THAI  MAN  W 1 1 H I l-IE  L0M6  NOSE  IN  THE 
REAR  RANK?  CAP  : BUT  SIR,  HE'S  ALREADY  IN  THE 

RhAR  RANK! 
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IT’S  AN  OLD  LATIN  CUSTOM 


PROLOGUE 

To  think  I ’gan  this  ghastly  work  in  fun. 

But  I can’t  stop  now — it’s  done!  it’s  done! 

Will  the  words  always  in  my  mind  ring? 

Alas,  yes!  Oh  Death,  where  is  thy  sting? 

In  my  brain  a thought  forms  bit  by  bit. 

Oh  God,  be  merciful!  This  is  it  ...  . 

( Exit  audience) 
Scene  1.  Latin  Classroom 

Teacher:  Robert,  you’ve  done  your  home- 
lesson  perchance? 

If  not,  try  do  these  lines  by  glance. 

Come  now,  I’ve  given  page  and  line — 

Recite,  Robert,  watch  not  the  time. 

Robert:  Oh,  rats!  The  part  I couldn’t  do. 

My  face  may  be  red,  but  my  spirit’s 
blue. 

(Sotto  voce)  Help  me,  Tom,  you 
won’t  fail  me,  I hope. 

Tom:  (Also  sotto  voce)  Gaul’s  divided 
in  three  parts — you  dope. 

Robert:  (Parrotlike)  Gaul’s  divided  in 
three  parts — you  d-d-d-d. 

Teacher:  ’Tis  Tom’s  voice  that  meets  my 
ear— 

Take  one  mark,  please,  Thomas  dear. 

Tom:  (Rising)  Alas,  sir,  what  is  it  I’ve 
done? 

Teacher:  Sit  down,  or  else  take  one  plus 
one. 

Tom:  Sir,  you  must  hear  me  till  I’m 
through. 

Teacher:  That’s  what  you  think,  one  plus 
two. 

Tom:  I thought  that  here  all  speech  was 


CANDID 

“Hello,  George!  Why  are  you  hanging 
from  that  tree?  And  what’s  that  little 
black  thing  in  your  toes?  Why,  I’ll  bet 
it’s  a — Hey!  Stop  squirting  that  grape- 
fruit in  my  eyes,  George!  Ow,  ow!  stop!” 

“O,  boy,  what  a candid  one  that  was! 


free. 

Teacher:  You  thought  wrong;  one  plus 
three. 

Tom:  Sir,  I wish  to  say  some  more. 
Teacher:  And  so  do  I;  one  plus  four. 
Tom:  Sir,  you’re  unjust  ( This  with  a 
jrown). 

Teacher:  One  plus  five  {And  Tom  sank 
down). 

{Exeunt  severally) 
EPILOGUE 

There’s  a rare-quoted  moral  in  what  I say; 
Remember  it  always:  “Crime  does  not 
pay.” 

Here  is  another — Forget  at  your  loss — 
So  remember  it  double:  “The  teacher’s 
the  boss.” 

Did  I hear  someone  shout  “You  Jeep”? 
Not  the  audience — fast  asleep. 

Pray,  why  shake  your  head  and  look  so 
sad 

And  murmer  slowly  “Gee!  he’s  got  it 
bad”? 

But  what’s  this  shadow  falls  across  my 
sight? 

Oh!  I must  go  now.  It’s  the  man  in  white. 
So  I’ll  close  with  this  axiom  in  which  I 
shall  say: 

“If  you’re  in  your  right  senses,  you  won’t 
read  this  play.” 

{Crash  of  curtain  — slow  music,  wild 
laughter,  whiz  of  vegetables;  all  quiet 
except  for  obstreperous  noises  from  the 
audience) 

The  End 

— D.  Balaban,  ’38. 


CAMERA 

Man  being  squirted  at  by  grapefruit  I 
oughtta  win  the  Prix  de  Rome  on  this! 

. . . I’ll  bet  that  was  a great  surprise  to 
you,  Bill.  This  is  my  candid  camera  . . . 
cost  four  hundred  dollars!  Slimerkopf 
lens.” 
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“I  certainly  WAS  surprised,  George. 
But  I don’t  think  you’re  going  to  get  any- 
thing on  that  film!  Your  camera  was 
upside  down,  and  the  light  is  very  poor! 
Besides,  I wasn’t  ready  and  in  position!” 

“Hah,  hah,  hah!  You  sure  make  me 
laff,  Bill — you  and  your  old-fashioned 
ideas  about  light,  tilt,  and  posing!  Say, 
when  I bought  this  thing,  I had  to  sign  a 
contract  or  a pledge  NOT  to  take  any 
picture  with  anybody  posed  or  with  them 
knowing  it!  This  little  baby  can  take 
two  pictures  a second.  Watch!” 

“Hey,  George!  Don’t  point  that  gun 
at  me — it  might — (Bang!  bang!  etc.) 
Say,  cut  that  out,  George!  Ow,  ow,  ow, 
ow!  ” 

“Whoops!  The  picture  of  a lifetime! 
You  can  just  TELL  that  you’re  being 
shot  at,  Bill!  Hey,  Bill-leave  that  axe 
alone — hey,  BILL!  (Glug!)” 

The  foregoing  is  perhaps,  a trifle  ex- 
aggregated.  It  serves,  however,  to  illus- 
trate the  candid  camera  craze  that  is 
sweeping  the  country.  We  now  present 
the  formula  for  candid  camera  pictures, 
devised  by  a photographic  expert. 

Take  your  little  darling  and  put  it  in 
into  its  little  calfskin  case  (De  Luxe 
model  for  only  $25.00  extra)  and  go  out 
on  the  hunt  for  candid  pictures.  The 
first  requisite  is  this:  Go  down  into  a 
manhole  and  snap  the  consternation 
among  the  pedestrians  caused  by  your 
head  suddenly  projecting  itself  from  the 


RETRI 

There  was  no  question  about  it.  Whitey 
was  a “ham.”  Even  his  own  manager  said 
so.  As  he  stood  in  the  ring  now,  being 
battered  about  by  his  opponent,  he  cer- 
tainly looked  a broken-down  prize-fighter. 
“Yeah,”  said  Joe  Knudsen,  his  manager, 
to  the  seconds.  “That  guy’s  no  good  any 
more.  I’m  going  to  give  him  his  walking 
papers.” 

“You’ve  got  a contract  with  him,  Joe; 


middle  of  the  street.  After  this,  hang 
by  your  tongue  from  the  ninetieth  story 
of  some  skyscraper,  being  sure  not  to 
miss  the  ones  of  yourself  as  you  hurtle 
to  the  ground  below.  This  is  bully 
fun! 

Next,  go  to  the  house  of  your  best 
friend  (he’s  probably  the  only  one 
that’ll  let  you  in)  and  try  for  some 
“human  interest”  shots.  If  your  friend 
is  asleep,  all  the  better.  Just  go  right 
into  his  bedroom  and  snap  as  he  asleeps. 
Be  sure  that  the  bedcovers  are  over  his 
head. 

“Act  Natural,”  you  warn  your  friends. 
This  sets  them  on  their  guard,  and  being 
human,  they  don’t  act  “natural.”  You 
have  tipped  your  hand.  You  won’t  get 
a chance  to  snap  someone  grimacing 
horribly  at  the  hostess  or  pouring  their 
coffee  into  the  potted  palm.  They  are 
wary — too  wary. 

But  if  all  else  fails,  distraction  by 
means  of  natural  phenomena  will  not. 
Let  the  bathtub  run  over,  set  fire  to  the 
building,  ring  in  a false  alarm,  leave  a 
couple  of  corpses  floating  around  in  the 
punch  bowl.  And  when  they’re  all  busy 
gaping  in  horror — LET  ’EM  HAVE  IT! 

Now  we  will  go  into  the  theory,  en- 
titled “The  neuro-syconic-cycle  as  it 
Functions  in  The  Subconscious-Sense  and 
Its  Relation  to  The  Candid  Cam — ” O, 
you  don’t  want  to  hear  about  that,  eh? 
I don’t,  either. 

— H.  Coffin,  ’41. 

UTION 

remember  that,”  said  one  of  the  seconds. 

“That’s  just  the  trouble,”  wailed  the 
manager.  “The  no-good  bum's  got  me  so 
tangled  up  in  that  contract  that  I can’t 
turn  a finger  to  get  rid  of  him  for  the 
next  two  years,  and  whatever  he  makes 
fightin’  he  shares  with  me.  But  he  ain’t 
won  a fight  in  six  months.  I got  to  eat, 
ain’t  I?  The  sap  hasn’t  made  enough  for 
two  square  meals  in  a row  during  the  last 
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two  months.  They  won't  give  a fight  to  a 
guy  who  always  takes  a dive.” 

“Tough,”  murmured  the  second  and 
jumped  into  the  ring  as  the  bell  rang 
announcing  the  end  of  the  round.  Whitey 
staggered  toward  the  corner.  He  was 
taking  a terrific  beating  and  it  looked  as 
if  he  would  go  down  in  the  next  round 
unless  the  towel  was  thrown  in.  He  was  a 
well  built  young  fellow  about  twenty-three 
and  it  was  hard  to  see  why  he  should  be 
such  a poor  fighter.  He  had  the  punch, 
wind,  speed,  and  was  a very  good  boxer 
but  he  just  couldn’t  seem  to  make  a good 
fighter.  But  he  had  a shrewd  business  head 
as  the  contract  with  his  manager  bore 
witness. 

“Listen,  Whitey,”  the  manager  hissed 
in  his  ear  as  the  seconds  worked  furiously 
over  the  body.  “You  an’  me  are  through, 
understand?  I'm  leavin’  my  part  of  the 
contract  in  your  locker  an’  takin’  a run- 
out powder.  I’m  goin’  to  change  my  name 
so  you  can't  find  me.  I can’t  keep  a ham 
like  you.” 

Knudsen,  now  known  as  “Joe”  Waller, 
the  owner  of  a small  gym  in  a small 
Western  town,  still  likes  to  tell  his  story 
to  anyone  who  will  listen.  “An’  what  do 
you  think  the  tramp  went  an’  done?” 
he  wails.  He  turned  wrestler.  Yessir,  he 
went  and  turned  wrestler  and  become  a 
big  shot.  Them  long  arms  of  his  were  just 
what  was  needed  in  wrestling.  So  I went 
back  and  asked  the  ungrateful  rat  to  re- 
member our  contract.  After  all,  I was  the 
one  that  started  him  off  in  the  fight  game. 
So  he  says  O.  K.  and  everything  is 


hotsy-totsy  for  a while.  I put  away  five 
grand  and  was  sittin'  pretty,  when  one 
day  he  comes  in  an’  says  ‘Joe,  I’ve  gotto 
have  5000  berries  to  send  to  my  old  man 
in  Kansas  who’s  gonna  lose  his  farm. 
I’ve  spent  all  my  dough,  but  you've  got 
some;  so  lend  it  to  me  till  the  next  match 
and  I'll  be  grateful.’ 

“Well,  what  would  you  do?  I lent  him 
the  dough,  and  he  goes  away;  but  I notice 
a fur.nv  look  in  his  eye  as  though  he’s 
enjoyin'  a joke.  My  suspicions  are 
aroused.  Then  a friend  of  mine  comes  in, 
and  I tell  him  the  story.  ‘Joe,’  he  says, 
‘you’ve  been  taken  for  a ride.  I’ll  bet 
Whitey  ain’t  got  an  old  man,  even.’ 

“Well,  I got  scared  and  rushed  over  to 
Whitey’s  rooms.  I asked  him  for  the 
dough,  told  him  I had  to  have  it,  and 
couldn't  lend  it  to  him.  He  pleaded  with 
me,  told  me  the  land  was  valuable,  but  I 
was  just  taking  the  check  back  when  a 
telegram  comes,  saying  that  they  discov- 
ered oil  on  the  land  and  they  need  to  pay 
the  mortgage  quick.  So  naturally  I lends 
him  the  money,  but  I take  a half-interest 
in  the  land  for  it.  He  writes  out  the  deed 
and  signs  it.  Then  I go  away.  And  what 
do  you  think  I found  out?  The  land’s 
there  all  right,  but  there  ain’t  no  oil.  It 
was  a fake  telegram  he  had  sent  to  him 
so  he  could  swindle  me.  So  now  I built 
this  place  on  my  half  of  the  land,  an’  I’m 
runnin’  a gym  here.  But  what  gets  me  is 
that  he  sends  me  a letter  sayin’  on  it  just 
one  word  which  burned  me  up  when  I 
looked  it  up  in  the  dictionary.  The  un- 
grateful bum  writes  just  ‘Retribution’.” 

— Edward  L.  Schnaper,  ’37. 
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BASEBALL 

With  the  indoor  track  season  over  and 
with  signs  of  spring  rapidly  approaching, 
Coach  Fitzgerald  called  out  the  baseball 
candidates  in  the  second  week  of  March. 
Without  any  fanfare  or  talking,  a large 
group  of  over  one  hundred  boys  imme- 
diately started  practicing  in  the  large 
drill  hall. 

Although  the  team  enjoyed  only  a 
mediocre  season  last  year,  the  prospects 
for  a successful  year  seem  rather  promis- 
ing. Of  course,  the  graduation  of  such 
stellar  performers  as  Captain  McVey, 
Tully,  Histon,  and  Kean  of  last  year’s 
team,  creates  several  large  gaping  holes; 
nevertheless,  these  will  be  ably  filled  when 
the  squad  once  gets  outside. 

Foremost  of  those  returning  are  Fred 
Keyes  and  “Johnny’’  Sullivan,  who  will 
play  third  and  short  respectively.  These 
two,  along  with  Walter  Clement,  a 
stumpy  sophomore  at  second  base,  all 
started  last  year’s  English  game.  Frank 
Slattery,  a reserve  infielder,  is  slated  to 
play  first.  While  “Slats”  no  power  at 
the  bat,  he  is  one  of  the  finest  fielding 
firstbasemen  to  represent  the  Purple  and 
White  in  over  a decade  and  should  help 
to  round  out  one  of  the  best  infields  in 
the  city. 

Coming  to  the  battery  men,  we  find 
Bjorklund,  Dacey,  and  Clay  standing  out 


among  the  pitchers.  For  backstops,  Latin 
is  well  represented  by  “Bud”  Smith,  an 
English  game  starter,  and  “Jimmy” 
Flanagan,  who  played  the  last  game  in 
the  outfield.  The  only  hitch  about  these 
two  players  is  that  Dame  Ineligibility 
may  keep  them  on  the  sidelines  most  of 
the  year,  with  the  result  that  a new 
catcher  may  have  to  be  pressed  into 
service. 

The  outfield  offers  the  most  serious 
problem,  as  that  was  the  spot  most  se- 
riously hit  by  graduation.  “Bunzo”  Burns 
and  “Billy”  Murphy  are  two  lettermen 
returning,  but  the  latter  may  have  to  re- 
tire owing  to  scholastics  difficulties.  Pre- 
eminent among  the  candidates  who  are 
fighting  for  positions  are  Harry  Gorman, 
football  captain,  “Charley”  Higgins,  and 
Martin. 

TENNIS,  1937 

Through  the  management  of  Thomas 
P.  Murphy,  a schedule  of  seven  tennis 
matches  has  been  arranged  for  the  team. 
Although  Captain  Hanlon  has  left  school, 
there  is  a good  nucleus  left  in  “Jackie” 
Feingold  and  “Roy”  Nasher,  along  with 
several  prominent  players  who  are  ex- 
pected to  report  later.  We  hope  that  this 
year’s  team  will  be  just  as  successful  as 
the  one  which  represented  the  school  last 
year  and  lost  only  one  game.  Following 
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is  a list  of  the  games  with  their  dates: 

Brookline — May  5. 

Milton  High — May  7. 

Roxbury  Latin — May  11. 

Medford — May  14. 

Huntington — May  19. 

Tufts  Fresh — May  20. 

Newton — May  25. 

DID  YOU  KNOW  THAT: 

“joe”  Gavin,  burly  football  guard,  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  the  baseball 
team  for  this  spring.  . . As  yet  no  one 
has  been  named  to  manage  the  football 
team  next  fall.  . . Latin  School  baseball 
stars  are  doing  well  on  college  teams: 
Boston  College  takes  first  prize,  having 
“Johnny”  Gavin  and  “Tash”  Goode  in  the 
outfield,  Paul  Sharkey  in  the  infield,  and 
“Bud”  Davis,  a starting  pitcher.  Gavin, 
incidentally,  is  a younger  brother  of 
“Dave”  Gavin,  famous  Holy  Cross  tackle 
and  ex-Latin  football  captain.  . . . “Tom” 
Bilodeau,  Harvard  captain  and  shortstop, 
has  a chance  to  go  into  big  time  baseball 
if  he  so  wishes.  . . Another  great  captain 


and  shortstop  is  the  inimitable  “Spear” 
Kelly  of  Holy  Cross,  a college  which  an- 
nually has  one  of  the  best  baseball  teams 
in  the  East.  . . Another  great  infielder 
whom  most  of  us  remember  is  “Buddy” 
McLaughlin,  now  playing  a bang-up  game 
for  Dartmouth  at  second  base.  . . Wonder 
how  many  of  this  year’s  team  will  do  as 
well?  . . . John  Wilkas  and  George  Ogar 
of  Holy  Cross  are  standing  first  and  second 
in  the  academic  rating  of  the  freshmen 
class.  . . Talking  about  Holy  Cross,  “Doc” 
McVey  and  “Fred”  Keyes  are  two  future 
students  for  that  Jesuit  College.  . . . “Joe” 
O'Hare  and  “Jack”  O'Brien  won  fresh- 
men hockey  numerals  this  past  winter  at 
Dartmouth.  . . Frank  Burns  and  “Jock” 
Leonard  played  for  the  frosh  hockey  team 
at  Boston  College.  . . “Al”  Plackter  heads 
for  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  next 
fall,  while  Brode  Bjorklund  and  “Dan” 
Dacey  are  bound  for  Hanover  to  join 
their  pals,  McLaughlin  and  Cutter.  . . 
“Red”  Tully,  football  captain  of  two  years 
ago  and  now  of  Exeter,  intends  to  enter 
Harvard  along  with  Jack  Mitchell. 


THE  /?005T£/?  

' CA/VT  SAY  / 

7~ ME  TAS 

OB  TM E SB-  CaNNBO 
*V OR  MS . 


TEACHER:  WILLY,  HOW  WAS  IT  YOUR 

SIDE  DID  SO  POORLY  IN  THE  SPELLNIG 
BEE? 


WILLY:  WELL,  YOU  SEE,  MA’AM,  WHEN 

WE  PICKED  SIDES,  I THOUGHT  I WAS 
PICKING  A FOOTBALL  TEAM  ! ! 
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Pocket 
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entire  college  course 

1.  Seniors  graduating  in  June 
’37  going  to  local  day  college 
are  eligible. 

2.  Part  time  selling  in  retail 
candy  store. 

3.  Telephone  Atiss  Gross 
Tal.  7490. 


Pa  P E IV  fro  f\W EL  L s 


N I 


Percy  D.  Wells 

Paper  Merchant 

58  Pearl  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


TELEPHONE  HANCOCK  7433 


FIVE  YEARS  FROM  GRADUATION 

Will  you  be  well  established  in  a good  job? 

Will  you  be  shifting  from  job  to  job  because  you  can't 
find  the  work  you  want? 

Will  you  be  just  out  of  college,  without  any  business 
training  to  sell  an  employer ? 

Plan  your  future  now.  You  will  need  training  to  be  a doctor, 
lawyer,  teacher  ....  and  business  training  if 
you  plan  to  enter  business. 

|| 

BRYANT  & STRATTON 

COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL 

334  Boylston  Street,  BOSTON 
at  the  “ARLINGTON”  subway  station  Telephone  KENmore  6789 
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Wadsworth  Press  telephone  kirkland  ,o,3 

JLSULfiJLSJLSUJULSUULSUUUUUljULOJLSLSULJUL^^ 

5 Wadsworth  Street 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 


(Sire alors  oj  ■' Seller  (SPrinting  and  SSidverhsm^ 


HIGH  SCHOOL 
UNIFORMS 

Established  36  years 


30  FRANKLIN  SI. 
BOSTON 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 

MR.  FOLEY 

cOleman 

OUBIEFF 
M ACKINNON 

senTance 

greenWald 

rOman 

Hopkins 
aUerbach 
canNer 
rcDman 
cleaRy 
brEnnan 
Do  REN 

MURRAy 

leviN 

Dickson 

rapoporT 

W.  GRAFFAM 
shEpherd 
callahaN 
penTa 
mcloskeY 

Tobin 

Healey 

eaRly 

greEn 

bindEr 

B ARSKY 
fOss 
Shuman 
s.  whiTe 
alfanO 
kaplaN 

Ley’y 
kAy 
p.  whiTe 

sIegel 

kaNe 
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PRIVATE  TUTORING 

IN 

English,  French,  German,  Latin,  Greek,  Algebra,  Plane  and 
Solid  Geometry,  Plane  Trigonometry,  Physics,  Chemistry, 
History  (Ancient,  Medieval,  and  American). 

$2.00  per  hour 

Please  bear  in  mind  my  well-known  reviews  in  May  and  June  for  the 
College  Board  examinations.  Tw'enty-six  years  of  tutorial  experience  have 
gone  into  the  making  of  these  reviews. 

MARCUS  HORBLIT,  A.B. 

1306  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE. 

Kirkland  8640  CAMBRIDGE  (Near  Harvard  Square) 


MIDDLESEX  COLLEGE 

School  of  Medicine— M.D.  Degree 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences— B.S.  Degree 
School  of  Podiatry— 3 Year  Course 

Graduates  of  Boston  Latin  School  admitted  to 
six  year  premedical  and  medical  course 

Administration  Office — Ken.  9630 — 415  Newbury  St.,  Boston 


DONOVAN  & SULLIVAN 


UatdVCtA 

470  Atlantic  Ave.  Boston  The  Harbor  Building 

Telephone,  LIBerty  8711 
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THE 

JAMAICA  PRESS 

J.  B.  KAVANAUGH 

Proprietor 


Printing 

Engraving: 

Binding 


753  Centre  Street 
Jamaica  Plain 

JAMaica  1661 


ACCORDION  & 
PIANO  PLAYERS 

Supplied  for  all  occasions 
by  calling 

Dorothy  Saxe 

Highlands  2406 


THE  BOSTON  FIRE  DEPARTMENT 

has  selected 

Powerful  Penn  Gasolene 

for  its  use  because  of  its  superior  power  and  economy 


Pennsylvania  Oil  Company 

TELEPHONE,  SOMERSET  85io 


DRILL  UNIFORMS 
For  34  Years — Famous  For 

BETTER  FITTING  and  LONGER  WEARING 

Uniforms 

Every  uniform  guaranteed  not  to  streak  when  washed 
Our  Prices  are  the  same  you  pay  for  an  ordinary  quality 

ROSENFIELD  UNIFORM  CO. 

15  SCHOOL  STREET  Lafayette  6180  BOSTON 
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Warren  Kay  Vantine 

Studios 


& 


OFFICIAL  PHOTOGRAPHER  FOR 
CLASS  OF  1937 


'S 

160  Boylston  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 
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RAYMOND’S 

Boston 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

UN  IFORMS 

Breeches 

Badges 

Leggings 

Letters 

Cap,  Coat 


be  popular!  become  a good  dancer 
Boston’s  Foremost  Reliable  Dancing  School 

3 PRIVATE  LESSONS  $1 

UPTOWN  SCHOOL  dancing 

330  Mass.  Ave.  at  Huntington 

Personal  Direction  Miss  Shirley  Hayes 

TEL.  COMMONWEALTH  0520 

Special  Attention  to  Latin  School  Students 

Newest  Ballroom  Steps,  Fox  Trot,  Waltz,  “400”, 
Rhumba,  “The  Colliege,”  etc.  Beginners  guaran- 
teed to  learn  here.  Hours  10  A.M.  to  12  P.M. 
Miss  Harriet  Carroll' s 3d  Young  Lady  Instructors 


Made  to  BOSTON  SCHOOL 
BOARD  SPECIFICATIONS 


Big  Fellers’  Department 
Second  Floor 


CLASS  RINGS  CLASS  PINS 


DANCE  FAVORS 


H.  W.  Peters  & Co. 

INC. 

Boston’s  Largest  Manufacturing  Jewelers 
“Official  Jewelers  of  Class  of  1937 ” 


5174-78  Washington  Street 


Boston,  Mass. 


COLLEGE  RINGS  CLUB  PINS 

FRATERNITY  JEWELRY 
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SUFFOLK  LAW  SCHOOL 

Four  Year  Course  LL.B.  Degree 

Morning,  Early  and  Late  Evening  Classes 

Founded  to  serve  ambitious  men  who  are  obliged  to  work 
for  a living  while  studying  law.  For  thirty  years  the  school  has 
been  the  militant  champion  of  higher  education  for  those  who 
have  the  courage  and  endurance  to  educate  themselves  after 
working  hours.  Suffolk  Law  School  early  evolved  a system  of 
teaching  law  which  combines  the  best  in  the  case  system  and 
the  best  in  the  text  and  lecture  systems,  saving  the  student  a 
great  amount  of  time  and  yet  giving  him  a wider  understand- 
ing and  more  effective  training  for  the  profession. 


One  and  Two  Year  Graduate  Courses  LL.M.  Degree 


Call  or  write  for  catalog 

20  DERNE  STREET,  BOSTON  CAP.  0555-0556 

(Rear  of  State  House) 


Kennedy’s 

UNDER-GRAD  SHOP 
Is  the  Favored  Shop 
of  High  School  Men 

Show  us  an  undergrad  with  pride  in  his  appearance  and 
we’ll  wager  seven  times  out  of  ten  he's  a Kennedy  customer 
— and  we’re  improving  this  impressive  average  all  the  time. 
If  you  are  among  those  who  have  not  as  yet  come  to 
Kennedy’s  for  your  clothes  start  now! 

’S 

Summer  & Hawley 

FOURTH  FLOOR 


KENNEDY 
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NORTHEASTERN 

UNIVERSITY 

DAY  DIVISION 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Offers  a broad  program  of  college  subjects  serving  as  a foundation  for  the  understanding 
of  modern  culture,  social  relations,  and  technical  achievement.  The  purpose  of  this  program 
is  to  give  the  student  a liberal  and  cultural  education  and  a vocational  competence  which 
fits  him  to  enter  some  specific  type  of  useful  employment; 

College  of  Business  Administration 

Offers  a college  program  with  broad  and  thorough  training  in  the  principles  of  business 
with  specialization  in  Accounting,  Banking  and  Finance,  or  Business  Management. 
Instruction  is  through  lectures,  solution  of  business  problems,  class  discussions,  motion 
pictures  and  talks  by  business  men. 

College  of  Engineering 

Provides  complete  college  programs  in  Engineering  with  professional  courses  in  the  fields 
of  Civil,  Mechanical  (With  Diesel,  Aeronautical,  and  Aib  Conditioning  Options), 
Electrical,  Chemical,  Industrial  Engineering,  and  Engineering  Administration; 
Students  select,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sophomore  year,  the  course  in  which  they  intend  to 
specialize. 

Co-operative  Plan 

The  Co-operative  Plan  provides  for  a combination  of  practical  industrial  experience  with 
classroom  instruction.  Upperclassmen  earn  a portion  of  their  school  expenses  and  make 
business  contacts  which  prove  valuable  in  later  years. 

Degrees  Awarded 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Bachelor  of  Science 


EVENING  DIVISION 


(For  Men  and  Women) 


Providing  complete  courses  of  university  grade  in  business  and  law,  for  high  school  graduates 
who  find  it  necessary  to  work  during  the  day  but  wish  to  study  for  further  advancement 


School  of  Business 

Programs  in  Accounting.  Management, 
Law  and  Business,  and  in  Engineering  and 
Business,  under  instructors  actually  en- 
gaged in  the  fields  in  which  they  teach. 

73%  of  graduates  hold  executive  positions 
in  business.  Preparation  for  the  C.P.A. 
examinations.  School  grants  B.  B.  A.  de- 
gree. Individual  courses  available  to 
special  students. 


School  of  Law 

Four-year  course.  Confers  the  LL.  B. 
degree.  Graduates  of  this  school  eligible 
for  the  Massachusetts  Bar  Examination. 

Case  method  of  instruction  similar  to 
that  used  in  best  day  law  schools. 

A School  of  high  standards  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  employed  men  and  women. 
Alumni  outstandingly  successful  as  law- 
yers, judges,  business  executives. 


Graduates  of  Boston  Latin  School  may  be  admitted  without  examinations  if  grades  are 
satisfactory  to  the  Department  of  Admissions 

Catalogs  or  further  information  sent  upon  request 

NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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